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“lhe Golden Decade 


Ten Years of Progress in the Education of 
Visually Handicapped Children 


By Paul C. Mitchell, Assistant Principal 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 


Teachers who have been — fortunate 
cnough to have worked in the area of the 
education of the exceptional child during 
the past ten years have experienced prog- 
ress far beyond the accomplishments of 
any previous ten years in the history of 
the education of the blind. One needs 
only to compare the possibilities of today’s 
forward look in this field since World War 
I] with the static conditions existing previ- 
ous to that event. Undoubtedly there are 
many factors which have played an impor- 
tant part in the advances which one can sce 
in every school for the visually handi- 
capped. The country has been prosperous, 
and this prosperity has been accompanied 
by a socially-minded public as expressed 
through its legislators. Much of the at- 
titude began with the nation’s” kindly 
treatment of its veterans during and fol- 
lowing World War Il. Americans were 
proud of their young men and women and 
what they did for the country. They 
showed their appreciation and thanks by 
liberal vereran benefits to the disabled, and 
especially to the blinded veteran. Coupled 
with these privileges alloted to veterans 
were the many helps legislated for the 
underprivileged civilian, the aged, and the 
handicapped. It was part of the general 
forward look of a cultured and well-ordered 
Society to turn its aid to the blind child. 
Thus, during the past ten years, attention 
has been given, and more opportunities 
have been offered the blind pupil, than in 
any other ten years of the nation’s history. 

It is a difficult thing to write an article 
on progress without listing in a specific 
manner, and, of course, at the expense of 
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showing statistics, just what has been ac- 
complished. The progress has been made 
in all areas of human endeavor, including 
the physical means for carrying on an 
educational and training program, the im- 
mense progress and modernization of the 
program itself, and the provisions made for 
personality development, preceded — by 
measurement and guidance. 

It is difficule to say exactly where the 
Motivation arose: whether in the leadership 
of superintendents who are charged with 
presenting the need to legislators, whether 
in the far-reaching vision and sensible 
thinking and voting of the lawmakers, 
whether in the idealism and faith of teach- 
ers and workers with the blind, or whether 
in the inspiration emanating from the ac- 
complishments of blind persons and in the 
appreciation and eagerness of — visually 
handicappel students for knowledge. Just 
as important has been the professional 
advancement of the educators. This is 
exemplified in the growth and_ strength 
of the educators’ professional organization 
——The American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. During the past ten years 
this organization has activated, edited, and 
produced its own official publication, Te 
International Journal for the Education of 
he Blind. 


research, studies, regional meetings for 


The Association has fostered 


teachers, national workshops, with an en- 
larged membership never before existing. 
Outstanding in the matter of workshops 
and special opportunities has been the 
teacher-training programs provided — by 
schools near urban universities, Perkins at 
Boston, The New York Institute at Hunter 
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College, Overbrook in Philadelphia, and 
the California School in Berkeley. This 
training has reached into the life of the 
school beyond the realm of the classroom, 
as, for example, the summer workshop for 
houseparents at Washington University in 
St. Louis sponsored by the AAIB and aided 
by the American Foundation for the Blind 
in 1957. Another workshop, planned with 
the idea that boys and girls, through their 
teachers, may learn to “do things with heart 
and hands,” is the course in the offing at 
Hunter College this coming summer for 
arts and crafts teachers. This again is to 
be sponsored by the AAIB and aided by 
AFB scholarships. 

But let us begin with the progress in 
building, for without adequate housing 
and equipment no educational program 
can be at its best. The following have 
been reported during the month of De- 
cember, 1957, by request, as having taken 
place in recent years: The Arkansas School 
presently. is constructing a boys’ dormitory, 
a swimming pool, and a superintendent’s 
residence. The Illinois Braille and Sight 
Saving School completed a new assembly 
wing to the main building in 1950, in- 
stalled a new elevator in the main build- 
ing in 1951 and remodeled on a consider- 
able scale. Many of the buildings, rewired 
with installation of new fluorescent light 
fixtures, were redecorated inside and out. 
The Indiana School has remodeled one 
building for a new home-making course. 
The Kentucky School has added five new 
buildings to its campus: a residence for 
the superintendent, a modern gymnasium, 
a house for a maintenance man and his 
family, and two modern dormitories or 
cottages for older boys and girls. In addi- 
tion, new kindergarten rooms have been 
added to another cottage. The New York 
School at Batavia has completed a new 
school and administration building in- 
volving a cost of nearly $2,000,000 and 
has developed completely new metal-work- 
ing shops, a new ceramics shop with a 
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large modern electric kiln, and the reno- 
vation and modernization of all the build- 
ings on the campus. The Kansas School 
has constructed a $500,000 building pro- 
viding recreation facilities, dining room, 
dormitory for 92 students, and administra- 
tive space. Other dormitories have been 
completely remodeled, and all classrooms 
and laboratories have been relighted and 
refurnished. This year the Kansas School 
is constructing a new hospital. Minnesota 
reports that in February of 1957 the school 
started using their new activities build- 
ing (gymnasium-social center) and next 
spring will build a library-museum. The 
library will, in addition to other services, 
house Talking Book records and Braille 
volumes furnished by the Library of Con- 
gress for distribution in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. In New 
York City, the Lavelle School for the 
Blind has added two new wings to build- 
ings, including nursery, kindergarten, three 
classrooms, infirmary, music rooms, gym- 
nasium, and library. Lavelle enlarged 
their playground facilities so that children 
may be divided according to age level and 
have ample room and space for safe play- 
ing. -Louisiana State School has several 
new buildings just completed. The State 
of Mississippi has spent $1,300,000 on 
building new plants and buying new equip- 
ment for the Mississippi School for the 
Blind. Many classrooms have been re- 
modeled in the North Carolina School and © 
new ones have been added. All classrooms 
have been more nearly adapted to the 
specialized teaching required in each. The 
rooms are attractively decorated, better 
equipped, and new furniture has been 
placed in many of them. Improved and 
redecorated living areas for the students 
have been provided. This includes bed- 
rooms, play spaces, lounge areas, bath- 
rooms, dining rooms, etc. Better lights, 
brighter colors, better and more attractive 
furniture have all increased the attractive- 
ness for pleasant living. The Ohio School 
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probably tops the list with its new multi- 
million dollar school situated on a beauti- 
ful and spacious site which was formerly 
a golf course. The State of Ohio, repre- 
senting the heartland of America, may well 
be proud of so fabulous a plant. Oregon 
added a new school building five years ago, 
and has replaced the kitchen-dining unit, 
the gymnasum, the infirmary, and the 
administration building during the last 
two years. Utah occupied a new $500,000 
building in 1954 which includes classrooms 
for the School for the Deaf, classrooms 
for the School for the Blind, gymnasium- 
auditorium, libraries, and administrative 
offices. The campus has been newly land- 
scaped. Unlike many schools Perkins has 
not needed to increase capacity, but has 
needed to care for more younger children 
and fewer older. Therefore, Perkins has 
adapted some of the Upper School living 
‘ facilities for Lower School use. A new 
residence has been constructed for the 
Director, the significance of this being that 
it released the former Director's house for 
use as classrooms in the Deaf-Blind De- 
partment. Currently three new  staff- 
residences are being built, following a 
policy of providing housing for married 
staff members who wish to make life at 
Perkins a career. In addition, seven staff 
apartments, inside student cottages and 
other buildings, have been created for mar- 
ried members of the faculty. To date, the 
Western Pennsylvania School has spent 
approximately $2,500,000 the last few 
years in modernization of buildings, and 
constructing a new nursery and kinder- 
garten building and a new junior-senior 
high school building. All of this, to- 
gether with reconstructing the upper 

campus, involving new athletic areas, and 
~ the landscaping of the grounds, has been 
_ a part of the nationally famous “Greater 
Pittsburgh” program. Quoting Dr. Schun- 
hoff!, “West Virgina’s greatest improve- 
ment of recent date is the indoor swim- 
ming pool which is included in our new 
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physical education building. The swim- 
ming program for our blind children is 
one of the finest things which has hap- 
pened to us. We highly recommend it.” 
Keeping pace with the physical develop- 
ment of campuses and plants has been the 
progress of the educational program. Again 
listing the schools in alphabetical order 
and to mention a few, the Arkansas School 
takes pride in announcing special teach- 
ers for retarded children, and a full-time 
librarian. Illinois began a travel-training 
program in 1948 and a primary class for 
slow-learning children. In September of 
1949 an intermediate class for the slow- 
learning was started. In October of 1957 
the department for the education of deaf- 
blind children of Illinois was opened in the 
school. An additional biennial appropria- 
tion of $99,000 was passed by the legisla- 
ture and approved by the Governor for the 
salaries of three additional teachers and 
three cottage parents, for rehabilitating and 
equipping three new classrooms for the 
deaf-blind children. Cane travel was begun 
in the Kentucky School in 1946 using the 
technique used by the army in World War 
II. A renewed emphasis has been placed 
on certain vocational subjects such as 
switchboard and piano-tuning. Outstand- 
ing has been the integration of the negro 
and white departments of the Kentucky 
School. The Mississippi School, as have 
most of the schools in the country, intro- 
duced many new vocational subjects. One 
interesting phase of the training program 
has been the 4-H beef project with four 
calves per year—something to be forever 
denied urban schools. Mississippi has an 
orchard project which includes peach, 
apple, pear, plum and apricot trees. This 
is indicative of the progressive idea in the 
schools for the blind where resources at 
hand are used in the program and lend 
value and motivation to the educational 
work. Typical of most schools has been 
the fact that the New York School in 
Batavia has organized a department for 








special handling of educational problems 
of the slow-learning visually handicapped 
child. Batavia has expanded handicraft 
work from kindergarten through all the 
grades. Overbrook in Philadelphia is now 
using its new Lions Hall completely 
equipped for 86 boys and girls of its large 
pupil enrollment. North Carolina reports 
a marked expansion in instruction in all 
business and commercial subjects, includ- 
ing typing, transcription, salesmanship, 
vocational guidance, and general business 
training. Typing is begun with third grade 
pupils and continues on a graduated scale 
all the way through high school. Two 
classes are participating in the nationwide 
experiment in television instruction. Dur- 
ing the past ten years greater emphasis has 
developed on meeting full requirements of 
national educational standards. Approxi- 
mately half of the graduates of the North 
Carolina School enter colleges and univer- 
sities, and they are proving fully capable 
of meeting, on equal terms, the seeing 
students enrolled in the same institutions. 
Perhaps every superintendent could repeat 
what Dr. Waterhouse? of Perkins recently 
said, “There probably is not a single de- 
partment which has not experienced some 
kind of growth or reorientation in the past 
ten years.” 

However, during the past ten years, 
more important than the magnificent build- 
ings, classrooms, and equipment provided, 
and more outstanding than the emphasis 
on new ideas and avenues for educational 
facilities, have been the strides taken to in- 
sure personality development of the pupil. 
This can be traced to the ground work of 
Dr. Hayes*, the father of our testing and 
evaluation program for visually handi- 
capped pupils. 

Undoubtedly, the education of excep- 
tional children in this modern world is a 
most challenging and wondrous experi- 
ence—for the child, the parent, and the 
teacher. With satellites rotating above us, 
elephants roaming the Catskills, and lights 


out in Grand Central Station—the moti- 
vation of current events alone (at least in 
New York City) is enough to make teach- 
ing a most interesting profession. 

When our first schools for the visually 
handicapped opened their doors to blind 
children some 125 years ago, no communi- 
cation system was then available to make 
current events so valuable a part of educa- 
tion. How alert are modern blind chil- 
dren to the world around them? This 
awareness seems to be a measure of the 
pupils’ intelligence and is an index to the 
human material with which the teacher 
is working. 

To measure this intelligence most of the 
schools for the blind now maintain test- 
ing and guidance clinics. Mechanical and 
aptitude tests, beginning in the early 
grades, are designed to aid the advisors 
and teachers in directing the pupil into 
avenues of endeavor best suited to his 
personality and possible achievements. 
This, coupled with 1.Q. tests, achievement 
tests, academic grades, medical records, re- 
ports from teachers, together with results 
of pupil interviews and studies, is as- 
sembled to give as complete a -valuation 
as may be possible. Moreover, all these 
experiences add, little by little, to the sum 
total of the individual’s personality. The 
purpose is to know the pupil, to explore 
his limitations and abilities, to approach 
him in a professional manner while at the 
same time considering him as a human 
entity, and to advise him with the view of 
helping him to find his place in Society. 
Thus, the various schools report ten years 
of progress in this area: Arkansas with a 
full-time guidance counselor; Illinois with 
a full-time psychologist, a full-time recrea- 
tional director, and a full-time social serv- 
ice supervisor; Kentucky with public 
school integration; and North Carolina 
with increased emphasis on recreation with 
the employment of a full-time recreation 
director, the installation of bowling alleys 
and arrangements for a much greater par- 
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ticipation in on-campus and off-campus 
participation. During the past ten years 
in Oregon there has been a shift from 
emphasis upon residential services at the 
school for the blind to clinical school 
services for visually handicapped children 
wherever they might be located in Oregon. 
This has resulted in, not only the initiation 
of counseling services for the parents of 
preschool blind children, but an annual 
institute that is held for the parents of pre- 
school blind children on the campus and 
financed by the Oregon Lions Auxiliary. 
Also, during the past four years, the inter- 
mediate and upper grades have transferred 
their activities to the coast or mountains 
for a week of school camping each fall. 
The recognition of the houseparent as a 
member of the residential school team, de- 
serving the status equal to the teachers, 
should not be overlooked when thinking 
of the Oregon School. 

Time and space do not permit further 
enumeration of all the significant items of 
progress in this field. Nothing has been 
said about the research in Braille, one of 
the most important of the educational 
tools, as carried on by the American Print- 
ing House and other organizations; the 
new cerebral palsy unit for blind children 
at the New York Institute; the foreign 
student participation plan at Overbrook; 
and hundreds of other activities throughout 
the United States. 

In closing, it is well to return to the 
thought of the professional teacher of the 
blind, for that teacher acquired that posi- 
tion within the past ten years, and should 
consider himself an expert in his own right. 
This is apparent by his membership in his 
own professional organization, the Ameri- 


can Association of Instructors of the Blind; 
the increased emphasis by the organization 
on standards of scholarship, training and 
experience; and the university facilities 
provided for those who wish to make this 
field their chosen work. This increased 
importance of the teacher of the blind has 
developed in a marked degree. It is evi- 
denced by Mr. Palmer’s* report from the 
New York State School for the Blind, 
when he says there has been an “increase 
in salary schedules of instructors and other 
staff members in order to attempt to keep 
pace with other wage scales and rising liv- 
ing costs.” This undoubtedly is true of 
all the schools. It is also evidenced by a 
statement from the Texas School Annual 
Report for 1956 that the Texas School for 
the Blind was transferred August 26, 1953, 
from the Board of Hospitals to the State 
Board of Education. “Throughout the en- 
tire United States there are 24 schools fot 
the blind under the supervision of the State 
Boards of Education, while only 19 schools 
are controlled by other types of boards. 
The modern trend is to identify a school 
for the blind with the public school system 
of the State.” This is of immense signifi- 
cance. No longer is the blind child a 
patient. He is to be considered as a normal 
person to be educated. No longer is the 
worker an attendant. He is an educator. 


1. Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, Superintendent, West 
Virginia Schools for the Deat and Blind, 
Romney, W. Va. 

2. Dr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Superintendent, 
Perkins School for the Blind, 175 North 
Beacon Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 

3. Doctor Samuel P. Hayes, 29 Dempsey Ave- 
nue, Princeton, N. J. 

4. Eber L. Palmer, Superintendent, New York 
State School for the Blind, Batavia, N. Y. 





Correction 


We regret that an error was made in 
the artcle WRESTLING IN THE LIFE OF 
A BLIND BOY, by Charles Buell, in the 
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March, 1958, issue. In the second para- 


graph the line with regard to 700 boys 
should have read “2,700” boys. 








Social Opportuntties fovatable 
to Students tn Restdential Schools" 


By Mrs. Natalie Barraga, Clothing Teacher, 
Texas School for the Blind 


A greater part of each child’s life is 
spent in contact with other people, and as 
Zachry’® has so aptly said, “The child’s 
personality develops through interaction 
with his surroundings, physical and social” 
(p. 2). Kummerow’ cites that man is 
dependent upon his senses for his inter- 
actions with others. If one or more of his 
senses is impaired it will “inevitably have 
a greater or lesser effect upon his reactions 
and consequently his behavior” (p. 259). 
In relating this thinking to one whose 
sight is impaired, it may be assumed that 
his reactions and behavior will be affected 
to some degree. Henri® declared that in a 
sighted person, social consciousness is per- 
ceived from a “spontaneous imitation” of 
the things he sees. His gestures, dress, and 
expressions may retain his own individual- 
ity, but will have sufficient semblance to 
those of his peers to bind him closely to 
them. On the contrary, Henri says that 
the blind person is restricted to the limited 
boundaries within his own sphere of life, 
and much time and patience is required to 
explore and classify these. 

The majority of children whose vision 
is seriously impaired will, through neces- 
sity, be placed in a residential school very 
early in life. Leading educators are recog- 
nizing that segregation of the child from 
his family and community have a sad ef- 
fect upon him unless the school provides 
a fully rounded program for him. Hicks® 
says that true education is training to meet 
life, and in order to do that, the schools 





*This article is a portion of a Master’s thesis writ- 
ten at the University of Texas in 1957. Mrs. Bar- 
raga did her Master’s degree work in the field of 
prt * adaanaaa under the direction of Dr. William 
G. Wolfe. 
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must provide lifelike experiences, and only 
when graduating students are secure in 
their knowledge of real-life situations, can 
educators say that they have assumed full 
responsibility. Barnett, in an article in 
the book SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
EXCEPTIONAL,’ indicated that “true re- 
habilitation means integration into the 
community in as total a sense as though 
the individual were not physically dis- 
abled” (p. 77). 

Trends in broader social contacts for 
boys and girls in residential schools began 
as early as 1910 when Turner® made an 
appeal for mixed classes of boys and girls. 
In a few years, suggestions were made that 
blind boys and girls be permitted to at- 
tend church in local communities, and to 
invite sighted friends to social occasions 
at the residential school. In 1939, Coville? 
advocated public school attendance for 
boys and girls residing at the residential 
school. She felt that blind students would 
gain poise and assurance by mingling with 
the seeing, and thus bolster their own self- 
respect. Harvey* was in accord with this 
idea, pointing to the fact that, in a school 
for the blind, the associates have virtually 
the same handicap, and adjustments to a 
world of seeing people is postponed or 
avoided. He felt that public school attend- 
ance would permit the student to make 
the transition gradually while only partly 
sheltered by the institution. Quimby® 
noted in 1952 that residential schools for 
the blind had begun to establish a more 
democratic way of life in the socialization 
activities and in the opportunities for com- 
munity contacts. Clunk' suggested that a 
supervisor of social development was 
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needed in every residential school. Con- 

tacts with sighted children should be num- 

erous and frequent, was his opinion. 

The need for more practical training in 
areas of social living has been stressed 
consistently. In the fall of 1956, a study 
which was designed to determine the 
nature and extent of the social opportuni- 
ties afforded students in residential schools 
for the blind was begun at the University 
of Texas. The study was planned with 
the following purposes in mind: 

1. To compare a group of residential 
schools for the blind in the United 
States as to the opportunities for 
social development available to their 
visually handicapped students. 

. To analyze the different types of 
social activities providing interaction 
of the students outside the classroom. 

3. To ascertain the extent and nature of 
social contacts available with sighted 
individuals and groups within the 
community. 

4. To make suggestions and recommen- 
dations for possible improvements of 
social programs in residential schools 
for the blind in the future. 

In order to obtain information for this 
study, a questionnaire was prepared and 
mailed, in September, 1956, to the super- 
intendents of 46 residential schools for the 
blind in the United States. Thirty-seven 
of the recipients returned the question- 
naire, only one of which was returned not 
completed. On the basis of the data col- 
lected and tabulated in this study, the fol- 
lowing information is presented: 


nN 


Findings 

1. Twenty-four, or 64.8 per cent, of 
the 37 schools included in the study 
had a designated director of social 
activities. 

2. No relation existed between the 
number of students enrolled in each 
school and the existence of a social 
director. Three schools reported an 
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enrollment of 200 or more students, 
only one of which had a designated 
social director. Six of the 10 
schools reporting eniolled between 
150 and 200 had a director of social 
activities. Nine schools reported 
enrollment between 100 and 150, 
and 7 of these also reported a social 
director. Six of the 7 schools with 
enrollment between 50 and 100 re- 
ported a director of social activities. 
Three schools had enrollment under 
50, and one of these reported a social 
director. Five additional schools did 
not state their enrollment, but three 
of these reported a social director. 


. The same number of men as women 


served as directors of social activi- 
ties. 


. Only eight schools, or 38.0 per cent 


of those employing social directors, 
had full-time directors. The other 
62.0 per cent employed part-time 
directors, many of whom were mem- 
bers of the teaching faculty. 


. Twenty-one schools reported sighted 


directors, three schools indicated 
that directors were partially sighted, 
and four schools had directors who 
were blind. 


. The students themselves participated 


in the planning of all social ac- 
tivities in 75 per cent of the 37 
schools participating in this study. 
In the other 25 per cent, the stud- 
ents themselves had no designated 
responsibility for the types of activi- 
ties planned for them. 


. Student social committees func- 


tioned in 24, or 66.6 per cent, of 
the schools. In a few instances, 
representatives were included from 
all grades, but the majority of com- 
mittees were composed of students 
in the junior and senior high schools. 


. Twenty-five of the respondents re- 


ported student councils, 22 of whose 
representatives actively assisted in 
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11. 


12. 
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the planning of the social program. 


. The reports of the 8 “dual schools” 


showed that social activities of deaf 
students and blind students were 
separate in 87.5 per cent of the 
schools. The reasons given for this 
were: “communication would be 
difficult,” “interests not compatible,” 
“abilities too different,” and “groups 
would be too large.” 

Fifty-four per cent of the schools 
had no type of separate recreational 
facility. However, there were swim- 
ming pools in 46.0 per cent of the 
schools, and another 8.1 per cent 
used either local high school or “Y” 
pools. A building for recreational 
activities was reported in 24.3 per 
cent of the schools. 

Fifteen schools sponsored weekly 
parties for senior high school stud- 
ents, 11 schools reported bi-monthly 
parties, and 11 others said parties 
were included only once a month. 
In 13 schools, parties for junior high 
school students were reported to be 
held weekly, 13 schools sponsored 
bi-monthly parties, and 11 others 
reported parties once each month. 
For elementary students, 6 schools 
sponsored weekly parties, 15 schools 
had bi-monthly parties, and 10 re- 
ported monthly parties. Parties for 
primary children were sponsored 
weekly in 5 schools, bi-monthly in 
10 schools, and monthly in 15 
schools. 

The most popular types of social 
activities for older students were 
picnics, game parties, hikes, social 
and square dancing, and theater 
parties. Some programs were en- 
riched by the inclusion of concerts 
or musicals, swimming, bowling, 
professional or university ball games, 
hay rides, and’ camp-outs. Social 
activities for younger students for 
the most part were limited to pic- 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


mics, game parties, hikes, and 
theater parties. 

In 84.3 per cent of the replies, it 
was indicated that sighted girls from 
the community were invited to 
social activities at the residential 
schools, and 81.2 per cent of the 
responses said that sighted boys 
were included in social activities. 
Students were permitted to invite 
individual friends in 82.1 per cent 
of the schools; relatives were invited 
in 57.1 per cent of the schools; 53.2 
per cent of the schools permitted 
students to invite individuals from 
community and church clubs. 

Cub Scouts, Brownies, and Music 
Clubs were the most popular clubs 
for elementary students. At the 
junior and senior high school level, 
a wider choice of clubs was avail- 
able. The most popular ones in 
each instance were: Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Music Clubs, Dramatic 
Clubs, Dancing Clubs, Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs, and “Y-Teens”. 

Of the more than 150 clubs re- 
ported in 37 schools, 25 pere spon- 
sored solely by individuals in the 
community, and 25 others were 
sponsored jointly by an individual 
from the community and a repre- 
sentative from the school faculty. 
Frequent meetings between club 
members at the residential school 
and comparable groups in the com- 
munity were reported in 27.0 per 
cent of the schools. Occasional 
meetings were arranged in 70.2 per 
cent of the schools. 

Church services for all students 
were conducted on the campus in 
27.0 per cent of the schools; 16.2 
per cent conducted services for 
primary students only. In 62.0 per 
cent of the schools, all students at- 
tended church in the local commun- 
ity, and in another 27.0 per cent 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


some students attended the local 
churches. 

The transportation of students to 
local churches was arranged co- 
operatively by the local churches, 
the school, and individuals in the 
community, in the majority of the 
schools. 

Participation in the social activities 
of the local churches was permis- 
sible in 97.1 per cent of the schools 
participating in this study. 
Attendance of some classes in local 
public schools was reported by 40.5 
per cent of the superintendents. 
Replies indicated that in 38.4 per 
cent of these schools, the students 
attended all classes at the public 
school; however, academic classes 
only were attended by students from 
53.8 per cent of the schools which 
follow the plan of public school at- 
tendance. 

Only one school reported that all 
high school students were sent to 
public school, but one school sent 
all eleventh and twelfth grade stud- 
ents. Of the schools who sent stud- 
ents to public school, 85.7 per cent 
selected a small group from the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
It was reported that one residential 
school no longer maintained a high 
school department, but returned the 
students to their home communities 
to attend the local public school. 
The selection of students for public 
school attendance was based upon a 
variety of factors. Scholarship, emo- 
tional maturity, and ability formed 
the basis for selection in 38.4 per 
cent of the schools. The desire of 
the student to go to public school 
was included with the above criteria 
in 15.3 per cent of the schools 
which followed the policy of public 
school attendance. 

Datings of boys and girls off the 
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campus of the residential schools 
was the policy in 67.5 per cent of 
the schools. In some cases, the par- 
ent’s permission was required, and 
in some instances a chaperon ac- 
companied the students. 

24. Most of the schools which permit- 
ted off-campus dating stated that 
students dated on numerous oc- 
casions such as church, community 
programs, picnics, movies, and on 
visits in the community. 

25. Dating on the campus at residential 
schools was less restricted than off- 
campus dating in that 91.6 per cent 
of the schools included in this study 
permitted this practice. Boys and 
girls were permitted to date on 
most of the school social occasions 
within the campus life. 

26. Casual social integration of boys and 
girls was the policy in 86.0 per cent 
of the schools from which replies 
were received. Appropriate places 
for socialization in a large number 
of schools were campus walks and 
playgrounds, snack bars, recreation 
rooms or gymnasiums, skating rinks, 
and dining halls. Such places as 
dormitory living rooms and T. V. 
rooms were mentioned by a few of 
the superintendents. 

27. Students were given the opportunity 

for visiting in the community in 

83.3 per cent of the 37 participating 

schools, although a few required that 

the student first obtain the per- 
mission of his parents. 

Conclusions 

The administrative policies regulating 

the social life of the students in 37 resi- 

dential schools for the blind were studied, 

analyzed, and compared. On the basis of 

the findings, the following conclusions 
were made: 

1. More adequate social direction was 

found in the schools with less than 
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150 students than was found in 
those whose enrollment was much 
greater. 


. The majority of the school adminis- 


trators provided, to some extent, for 
the inclusion of students in the 
planning of social activities. 


. Social activities for the deaf stud- 


ents and the blind students in “dual” 
schools were planned entirely sep- 
arately. 


. Designated physical facilities for 


social activities were definitely 
limited in the majority of schools 
included in the study. 


. The residential schools sponsored 


an adequate number of social activi- 
ties, and a sufficient variety for all 
age groups. 


. Sighted friends of blind students 


were included in social activities on 


the school campus in the majority of 
schools. 


. A wide choice of clubs was avail- 


able to students in most residential 
schools, but only a small number of 
schools reporting had integrated the 
club work with comparable com- 
munity groups. 


. Most of the students in the majority 


of the residential schools attended 
the local churches and participated 
in the social activities of the church. 


. Less than half of the schools studied 


had students attending classes in 
local public schools, and, from these, 
only a select group of students were 
selected to attend. 

Some restrictions were imposed by 
the residential schools upon the par- 
ticipation of students in the social 
life of the public school. 

The privilege of the off-campus dat- 
ing for a variety of occasions within 
the community life was the policy 
in the majority of the schools. 
There was evidence that boys and 
girls were given adequate freedom 


13. 


14. 


for dating within the residential 
school campus. 

The study revealed that the majority 
of administrators recognize the need 
for casual socialization of boys and 
girls, although numerous restrictions 
were imposed in a few schools. 
Numerous occasions have been pro- 
vided for boys and girls to be to- 
gether at snack bars, on the cam- 
puses, in recreation rooms, in dining 
halls, and on skating rinks in many 
of the schools reporting. 

The majority of the residential 
schools provide some time for stud- 
ents to visit with sighted friends 
in the community. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations were 
made on the basis of the findings and con- 
clusions presented in this study: 


t. 


All residential schools for the blind, 
especially those with large enroll- 
ments, should have designated direc- 
tors of social activities. 


. Opportunities for social development 


should be well-planned cooperatively 
by the students and social directors. 


. In future planning, it is suggested 


that residential schools provide more 
adequate physical facilities for social 
activities. 


. Opportunity for cooperative meetings 


of residential school clubs with com- 
parable sighted groups should be 
provided. 


. Residential schools should evaluate 


the individual needs of students care- 
fully, and, when local conditions per- 
mit, should provide students with an 
opportunity for public school attend- 
ance. 
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Book Review 


FUN COMES FIRST FOR BLIND 
SLOW-LEARNERS by Mildred Blake 
Huffman. Springfield, Ill: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1957. 157 p. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Mrs. Blanche W. Dough- 
erty, Oklahoma School for the Blind. 
Mrs. Mildred Blake Huffman has writ- 

ten a report of her teaching experiences 

with 31 multiply-handicapped children 

- who, as a Special Primary Class, were 

under her supervision at the California 

School for the Blind in Berkeley, Cali- 

fornia, at different times during a four 

year period, 1952-56. After a brief ap- 
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preciative foreword by Dr. Samuel A. 
Kirk, Director, Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, University of Illi- 
nois, the author inserts a preface and ac- 
knowledgements before presenting the five 
chapters of her report. : 


In Chapter I she deplores the lack of 
help to be found in professional literature 
and relates that it was necessary for her to 
rely upon her personal knowledge of chil- 
dren, special knowledge gained in studying 
the effects of separate handicaps, and to 
depend upon adaptations, revisions, her 
own creative ingenuity, understanding, 








and love, to cope with her problem. But 
once having forcefully stated her own prob- 
lem, she turns to those of the child and 
makes an eloquent declaration about a 
fundamental quality essential to the 
teacher—an attitude of love and under- 
standing toward her pupils, not assumed 
or affected, but genuinely and sincerely 
felt, so that it helps to create an atmos- 
phere favorable to the child and serves 
to strengthen and fortify the teacher to 
meet annoyances and blocks in growth 
which are inevitable. It is but natural 
then to state various attitudes of parents 
toward a handicapped child, to explain 
their respective effects, and to affirm her 
conviction “. . . that the mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed and blind child is 
more like a sighted child than he is differ- 
ent. . .,” but she stresses the fact that visual 
evidence of this likeness must be developed 
through growth and experience. 


In Chapter II Mrs. Huffman discusses 
the broad. objectives of education in Cali- 
fornia—for handicapped children, and for 
her own Special Primary Class. Here she 
makes a contribution to professional litera- 
ture by giving her daily program in broad 
outline and then showing how it can be 
used to achieve the desired goals. Evalua- 
tion of progress, indeed the test of whether 
a child should remain in school as a mem- 
ber of the class, was reduced to whether 
or not he showed ability to profit from the 
learning situations developed in the pro- 
gram. 

Chapter III, “Growth Through Interest 
and Experience,” is a detailed account of 
techniques and methods developed or 
adapted during this teaching experience, 
and it is the material which is emphasized 
by the title of her book. In her preface, 
Mrs. Huffman says: “Fun was the keynote 
of the atmosphere created for learning. 
Through fun, desirable learning accom- 
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plishments were promoted. While fun 
was not the ultimate aim of the planned 
program, it was definitely the controlling 
factor.” 

Chapter IV is an attempt to evaluate 
the Special Class Program by both ob- 
jective tests and subjective judgment. It 
is interesting to note that some cases of 
failure are attributed to the fact that some 
parents were unable or unwilling to work 
with the teacher in the program. 

Chapter V constitutes a restatement of 
conclusions reached during the discussion 
and emphasizes. 

1. The importance of teacher attitudes. 

2. The difficulties the child faces, yet 
his basic likeness to all children. 

3. His ability to realize educational 
goals within the limits of his physcial 
and mental capacity. 

4. The desirability of an exceedingly 
flexible program. 

5. The opinion that, in an atmosphere 
of play and through “experiences- 
interesting-to children,” handicapped 
children learn some subject matter 
and many desirable social and emo- 
tional patterns. 

6. A subjective evalution which seemed 
to indicate that two-thirds of the 
children participating in the program 
showed favorable development, even 
though they were not able to achieve 
normal progress in academic subjects. 

All teachers will enjoy the annotated 
copies of classroom tape recordings which 
are to be found in the appendix. 

This is a readable, informative book 
which makes a much-needed contribution 
to the literature of special education, 
particularly that of blind children. It is 
a pleasing and stimulating blend of pro- 
fessional philosophy, practical method and 
technique, and dedicated spirit made ar- 
ticulate by a classroom teacher. 
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"“Aethervsett 
Assessment Centre for Blind Adolescents 
Reigate, Surrey, England 


By W. Cunliffe, Principal 


History 

During the last fifteen years the part 
played by blind people in the industrial 
life of Great Britain has changed com- 
pletely. The war demanded a maximum 
effort, and blind people scorning to “stand 
and wait” proved themselves a capable 
labor force. So much so, that the Govern- 
ment in 1948 set up a Working Party 
to enquire into the employment of blind 
persons. This body probed deeply and 
published its report in 1951. In this 
lengthy document, the Committee not only 
expressed authoritative opinion on the 
general employment of the adult blind, 
but it put into words feelings which were 
entertained by many informed individuals 
on the preparedness of young blind people 
to take their place in modern life, and 
particularly in modern industrial life. It 
was felt that our policy of educating blind 
children in segregated boarding schools 
introduced problems of immaturity and 
social adjustment which required forth- 
right treatment if the school-leavers at 16 
years of age were to take advantage of 
the new types of employment and ways 
of life opening to them. The Working 
Party felt so strongly about this problem 
that they devoted a separate chapter in 
their report to suggestions for improving 
matters. They suggested that this could 
best be done at a new type of residential 
centre owing allegiance neither to exist- 
ing schools nor workshops. (This was 
_ stressed, because the tendency in Great 
Britain for the schools for the blind to 
be part of an organization including also 
a workshop for the blind, and its attend- 
ant training department, made for too 
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easy transfer of a school-leaver to the 
workship's training department and so to 
a life of sheltered employment in a de- . 
pendent blind community). At this es- 
tablishment, blind school-leavers would be 
made aware of all the types of employ- 
ment open to them and would be better 
prepared for modern industrial conditions 
by living for a time in a society more 
nearly adult than that of the normal school 
for the blind. It was, then, to put these 
recommendations into effect that Hether- 
sett was created. 


Foundation and Position 


The Centre was opened in January, 
1956, by the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind at the invitation of the Ministry 
of Education. The building which gives 
its mame to the Centre was a generous 
gift to the Institute and had been a com- 
modious private residence. It stands in its 
own pleasant grounds on a spur of the 
North Downs some twenty miles south 
of London between the two small but 
differing towns of Reigate and Redhill. 
There is resident accommodation for 25 
students and staff. The ground floor and 
basement rooms have been converted into 
workshops of various kinds, common 
rooms, dining rooms, etc., and, although 
some bedrooms are shared by six students, 
they are furnished in a way which avoids 
the institutional air which Hethersett exists 
to dispel. The premises front on to a 
private road which affords an excellent 
training ground for self-reliance in getting 
about. As Reigate is 144 and Redhill 
2% miles away, the Centre is within walk- 
ing distance of shops and entertainment, 
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while with London being only half an 
hour away by train, there is a wealth of 
cultural interests within reach. The Centre 
is dependent also on its surroundings for 
providing practical experience of work 
under normal conditions, and it augurs 
well for the future that Redhill is ear- 
marked for industrial development. 

The primary aims of Hethersett are 
vocational guidance, social adjustment and 
continued education, although the explor- 
ing of new avenues of employment and 
the study of the blind adolescent are mat- 
ters of concern. Although opinions vary 
as to which of these aims should have 
pride of place, there is no doubt that voca- 
tional guidance is one which has most 
meaning to the student. Many young 
people of 16, when about to leave school, 
-have little conception of what is really 
meant by the names given to the various 
pursuits they might take up as employ- 
ment. They may know of someone who 
does that type of work or may like the 
sound of it, but they have few concrete 
impressions of it. The aim at Hethersett 
is to provide the student with practical 
experience of all the types of work that 
will be available to him, so that he will 
not only be able to make an informed 
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choice, but will know something about the 
things he has not chosen. 
When a blind boy or girl leaves his 
special school he leaves a society, of which 
he is a perfectly normal member, to join 
one in which he is very severely handi- 
capped. The realization comes at the time 
when he is endeavoring to cope with the 
difficulties of adolescence and the change 
between school life and work life, and, in 
many instances, the difficulties of living in 
lodgings away from his family and his 
home district. All this adds up to a for- 
midable problem of social adjustment, and 
the aim at Hethersett is to help in all 
possible ways to effect this adjustment 
without embittering the individual or fall- 
ing short of the ideal of independence 
cherished by so many at this age. The 
third aim of continuing the general educa- 
tion is obligatory, as the Centre is recog- 
nized by the Ministry of Education as an 
establishment for the further education of 
handicapped pupils. In fact, a considerable 
proportion of time is given to this im- 
porcant matter, so as not only to fit the 
students to take their place as responsible 
citizens, but also to fit them for their 
chosen employment. It is because of this 
latter reason that many students succeed 
when they have failed in normal school 
life. 
The Centre, which is co-educational, can 


accommodate only 25 
students, and, indeed, if 
this number were in- 


creased it would have an 
adverse effect upon the 
atmosphere intended as it 
is as an antidote to any 
institutionalization su f- 
fered by the students dur- 
ing years of residential 
school life. These young 
people are between the 
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ages of 16-18 and come from all parts of 
England, Wales, and Northern Ireland 
and, although not all have been to a special 
school for the blind, they are all either 
registered blind people or specially recom- 
mended by certifying medical officers for 
training as blind people. Application for 
entry is made by the Education Authority 
in whose area the candidate resides, and 
all candidates are interviewed. As there 
are more applicants than places, selection 
is necessary and is made by strictly ob- 
serving the regulations affecting degree of 
sight, by estimating whether the candi- 
date is of sufficient intelligence or ability 
to benefit by the course, or by estimating 
whether the candidate is able to solve his 
difficulties without taking the course. The 
most common reasons why students want 
to come to Hethersett are because: they 
cannot make up their minds as to what 
form of employment to take up; they have 
been unable to find or keep employment; 
they want to know what openings are 
possible; for any reason they cannot ob- 
tain the training or employment they de- 
sire at the moment; they are late developers 
and are too immature for launching into 
life; they are too young to take up train- 
ing for which they are otherwise suitable; 
and, they have gone to special schools too 
late to have time to master blind methods. 
As the students come from all types of 
backgrounds, there is a very wide range of 
ability, maturity, educational development 
and degree of vision. 

As the Centre is the first of its kind, 
it is not easy to find members of staff 
possessing the right kinds of experience 
and knowledge or the right balance of 
drive and patience needed to develop a 
new idea with blind adolescents. It is at 
present staffed by a principal, two resident 
’ men and one blind resident woman on the 
technical side, and a housekeeper and as- 
sistant on the house side. There are also 
four part-time non-resident members of 
staff who each give five sessions per week. 
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Working with Ceramics 


This allows for a wide range of experience 
and age in the staff without imposing the 
burdens of residential life on everyone. 
It is a job requiring sympahty with youth 
and wide experience of life, so as to offer 
acceptable but sound guidance, as well as 
to pass on instruction. At the same time, 
example is a great teacher, and so much is 
expected in the behavior of members of 
staff, particularly if they are resident. 
Hethersett is a pilot establishment, so 
that much of its organization and curricu- 
lum is experimental and liable to change. 
However, at present the students are di- 
vided into four groups for instructional 
purposes but even these are often sub- 
divided, and students spend considerable 
time working on their own in order to 
meet some special need. These groups are 
not treated as classes in the normally ac- 
cepted sense of that word, as each student 











is considered as an individual and works 
according to his own timetable. This is 
generally a standard one in the early days 
at the Centre, but it soon begins to vary 
as it reflects the student's particular needs 
as they become apparent. Instruction be- 
gins at 9:00 a.m. and ends at 5:45 p.m., 
with suitable breaks for midday meals, tea, 
etc. There is no systematic teaching in 
the evenings, as the students are strongly 
encouraged to join normal youth organiza- 
tions in the neighboring towns. All 
students are expected to be in at 10:00 
p.m. unless a late-pass has been obtained, 
and “lights-out” is at 10:30 pm. Al- 
together, the domestic regulations are very 
similar to those appertaining in a Youth 
Hostel. Although there are students of 
both sexes, little discrimination is made 
apart from the obvious ones of bedrooms, 
etc. On all other occasions, instruction, 
meals, leisure time — the boys and girls 
are allowed to mix freely. There has, of 
course, to be a standard of behavior main- 
tained between the sexes, and this is set 
at that normally accepted in reasonable 
society. 

As far as the curriculum is concerned, 
this is devised to attain the aims of the 
Centre, i.e., vocational guidance, social ad- 
justment and continued education. In 
order to introduce the student to all the 
types of employment open to him and to 
assess his chances of success, light engi- 
neering, commercial subjects, traditional 
crafts and light crafts are included. Stud- 
ents who prove suitable for light engi- 
neering go on to take the Ministry of 
Labor training course for blind people or 
to a train-on-the-job scheme. Students 
proving most adapted to the “traditional” 
crafts would go to training for one of these 
trades at the centre nearest their home. 
This would almost certainly be followed 
by employment in “sheltered” industry in 
a workshop for the blind. Those proving 
suitable for typing or telephoney would 
go to train for these things at the R.N.LB. 
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Training School, Pembridge Place, London. 
The performance in the light crafts periods 
often points the way into repetitive factory 
work. Social adjustment is catered for by 
subjects such as mobility, social studies, 
housecraft, household mechanics, social 
techniques, while general education is 
shown as basic subjects—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, Braille, English litera- 
ture, current affairs, elocution and dra- 
matics. The main approach to physical 
education is through swimming, taken in 
a local swimming bath. There are also 
special subjects such as light assembly, 
workshop maths and measuration, which 
have their part to play in presenting a 
varied and purposeful program. In the 
pre-vocational subjects the aim is to give 
sufficient instruction to allow the student 
to form a concrete impression of the work 
in hand before moving on to the next 
stage. None of the courses attempt to be 
vocational. Speed of performance as well 
as correctness are stressed as they are essen- 
tial for employment, and it is interesting 
to note the length of time which elapses 
before some students realize that they can 
in fact force themselves up to a normal 
output. Many of the subjects have a value 
in themselves apart from being a means 
of assessment, e. g., typing is taught in 
order to type the weekly letter home (but 
while this is being done the student's po- 
tential as a typist is being noted). By 
mobility is understood, not only ability to 
get about unaided in the building, grounds, 
and streets in the vicinity, but also the 
ability to take journeys by bus and train, 
and perform errands involving all these. 

Social adjustment is also atempted in 
other ways not so far described. First, 
the students are made aware of all the 
youth organizations in the vicinity and 
encouraged to join at least one of them. 
Then they are encouraged to bring their 
friends and: acquaintances back to Hether- 
sett in the evenings. This leads to a 
considerable change in the make-up of 
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the community in the evenings. This 
deliberate mixing with sighted young 
people of their own age has a two-fold 
purpose: it helps towards maturity, the 
great goal of adolescence, and it provides 
experience which will be useful in making 
social contacts when students have finished 
training and started work. Secondly, in 
order to provide responsibility, two stud- 
ents, for a week at a time, serve and clear 
away the supper at 9:00 p.m., secure the 
building at night and see that fire pre- 
cautions are taken. These things are done 
under the general supervision of a member 
of staff, but the feeling of responsibility 
is there. Another successful scheme is 
that under which students go out to work 
in factories, engineering works, etc., in the 
vicinity for periods of up to a fortnight. 
They have to learn the way to their work, 
often traveling by bus or train, as well 
as give reasonable satisfaction to their 
“employer”. Many gain tremendously from 
this purposeful mixing with people at 
work. 

There remains to be described the ma- 
chinery for assisting in the placing of the 


students in employment on leaving Hether- 
sett. Throughout their stay, the progress 
reports are scrutinized by placement of- 
ficials of the R.N.LB. or the Youth Em- 
ployment Services at special placement 
interviews which are held twice per term. 
Here, expert advice is given as to chances 
of employment in the home area, rates of 
pay, etc, and the resultant placement re- 
port is forwarded to the responsible officer 
in the home area. This means that all 
the time the student is at Hethersett the 
placement officer responsible for finding 
him a job is kept informed of his progress, 
so that definite investigation for jobs can 
be carried out before the student either 
returns home or goes to specific training. 
This is a great help to the placement of- 
ficer, and avoids the often long wait at 
home before a job can be found. 

‘Hethersett is a place with a purpose. 
Conceived as it was in the years of 
tribulation, and born only two years ago, 
it has already given some 35 young blind 
people the chance they have longed for, 
the job of work and the pathway to in- 
dependence. 


ay 


Convention Aeunouncements 


We are eager to welcome you to the 
Vancouver Convention this June. Just 
send us a postcard telling these things 
about your arrival: 

HOW (By private car, bus, train, or 
- plane) 

WHEN (What day and approximate 
time you will arrive) 

WHERE (At Portland Airport, a bus 
station, train depot) 


MAY, 1958 


NUMBER (How many—total and/or 
adults, children ) 

If you let us know, we will meet you 
with a smile and with Western hospitality. 
Otherwise, you may be delayed needlessly 
at a bus or train station. 


L. Walter, Chairman 
Convention Transportation, 
Washington State Blind School 
Vancouver, Washington 
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Program of 44th Srenntal Convention 
famerican fessociation of Instructors 


of the Glind 


Washington State School for the Blind, Vancouver, Washington 


June 22-26, 1958 


Sunday, June 22, 1958 


2:00 p.m. Training session for workshop chairmen and recorders 
5:30-6:30 pm. Dinner 


7:45 p.m. Opening Session — First General Session 
Chairman — Miss Lois V. Cox 
Second Vice-President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Principal, Maryland School for the Blind 
Music — Special Program 
Invocation Rev. I. M. Thvedt 


Pastor of Ephphatha Church Mission for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Faribault, Minnesota 








Greetings. Mr. Byron Berhow 
‘ Superintendent, Washington State School for the Blind 
“All America” City of Vancouver H. L. Schumacher, Optometrist 





Address of Welcome 





Dr. Garrett Heyns 
Director of the Department of Institutions, Olympia, Washington 


Response Mr. D. W. Overbeay 
+ Firse Vice-President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 

Superintendent, Iowa Braille and Sight Saving School 

President’s Address Dr. Robert H. Thompson 
President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 

Superintendent, Michigan School for Blind 

Benediction Rev. Herbert J. Doran 
First Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, Washington 











Informal Reception 


Monday, June 23, 1958 
7:00-8:00 am. Breakfast 


8:30 a.m. Second General Session 


Chairman — Dr. Robert H. Thompson 
President, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 


Superintendent, Michigan School for the Blind 
Music : af 
Introduction of New Superintendents and Principals Dr. R. H. Thompson 
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Purpose and Organization of Workshops Miss Dorothy Misbach 
Workshop Coordinator, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 

Consultant in Education of the Visually Handicapped, 

State of California, Department of Education 

Mr. Joseph Kerr 

Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
Assistant Principal, Overbrook School for the Blind 





Announcements. 





9:30-9:45 Recess 
db 9:45-11:45 First Workshop Session 
12:00 Noon Lunch 
1:30 p.m. Third General Session 


Chairman — Mr. Don Donaldson 


Principal, Washington State School for the Blind 
Music 
Panel..... The Pre-School Blind Child 
Norman M. Janzer, M. D. — Moderator 
Mrs. Emma Minturn, Maryland 
Miss Mollie Vlasnik, Oregon 
Miss Eileen Scott, Vancouver, B. C. 
Mrs. Harriette C. Kerr, Overbrook, Pa. 





2:30-2:45 p.m. Recess 
2:45-4:45 p.m. Second Workshop Session 
5:30-6:30 p.m. Dinner 


7:30 p.m. Fourth General Session 
Chairman — Mr. Lee Iverson 
Principal, Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Report on the Conference of Educators of Blind Youth Miss Josephine Taylor 


Director of Educational Services, State of 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind 














Report of Joint Uniform Braille Committee. Mr. Paul J. Langan 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind 

Report on The International Journal Mr. V. R. Carter, Editor 
Superintendent, Oklahoma School for the Blind 

Report of Deaf-Blind Dr. Hugo Schunoff 


Superintendent, West Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Entertainment 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


7:00-8:00 a.m. Breakfast 


4 8:30 a.m. Fifth General Session (Business Meeting) 
Chairman — Mr. Everett Wilcox 
Superintendent, Oregon School for the Blind 











\ Music 
A.A.1.B. Committee Reports 
Membership Mr. W. M. Woolly 
Teacher Certification Mr. Leo J. Flood 
Regional Meetings Mr. D. W. Overbeay 
Board of Directors. Dr. R. H. Thompson 
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Evaluation Mr. Egbert N. Peeler 
Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Remarks by 1958-1960 A.A.I.B. President 
9:30-9:45 am. Recess 
9:45-11:45 am. Third Workshop Session 
12:00 Noon Lunch 


1:30- 10:30 pm. Sightseeing Trip to Mount Hood 





Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


7:00-8:00 am. Breakfast 


8:30 am. Sixth General Session 
Chairman — Dr. Francis J. Cummings 
Executive Secretary, Delaware Commission for the Blind 











Music 

Reports 
American Foundation for the Blind Mr. M. Robert Barnett 
Executive Director, American Foundation for the Blind 
American Printing House for the Blind Mr. Finis E. Davis 
Superintendent, American Printing House for the Blind 
American Association of Workers for the Blind Mr. Hulen C. Walker 
President 


9:30-9:45 am. Recess 
9:45-11:45 am. Fourth Workshop Session 
* 12:00 Noon Lunch 


1:30 p.m. Seventh General Session 
Chairman — Mrs. Julia Hayes 
Principal, Oak Hill School, Hartford, Connecticut 
Music 
Speaker — Trends in Education Dr. August Dvorak 
Assistant Director, Division of Counseling and Testing Services, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 





2:30-3:30 p.m. See Exhibits 
Recorders work on reports with coordinator 


3:30-5:00 p.m. Movies of Schools 
5:30-6:30 p.m. Dinner 


7:30 p.m. Eighth General Session — Vocations for the Blind — Panel Discussion 
Chairman — Mr. Emil Fries 
Tuner and Instructor, The Piano Hospital and Training Center 
Vancouver, Washington 





1. Dictaphone Typing, Medical Secretary 
Miss Patricia Drauch, Portland, Oregon 
2. Film Processing 

Mr. Leon E. Duff, Portland, Oregon 
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3. General Selling with emphasis on insurance 
Mr. Phillip Maddox, Sacramento, California 


4. Independent Business Enterprise, Queen Ann Record Shop 
James Albertson, Seattle, Washington 


5. Law and Its Varied Opportunities 
Rodney Bodington, Sultan, Washington 


Mr. Arthur Dunbar, Seattle, Washington 
7. Music Therapy 

Miss Helen Dodge, State Hospital, Logansport, Indiana 
8. Public School Teaching, Junior-Senior High School 

Mr. Kenneth Elfbrandt, Longview, Washington 
9. Servicing Pianos 

Mr. William VanWinkle, Pasco, Washington 


10. Social Work, Multonomah County Public Welfare 
Mrs. Edgar Smith, Portland, Oregon 


11. Y.M.C.A. Work, Membership and Program Secretary 
Mr. Carlton Grieder, Salem, Oregon 


Thursday, June 26, 1958 


7:00-8:00 am. Breakfast 
8:30- 10:30 am. Fifth Workshop Session 
10:30- 10:45 am. Recess 


10:45-11:45 am. Ninth General Session 
Chairman — Mr. Roy M. Stelle 
Superintendent, Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Reports 

Necrology 

Auditing 

Resolutions 
Workshop Reports 


Adjournment of 44th Biennial Convention 


12:00 Noon Lunch 


Program Committee 


Miss Lois V. Cox 





Chairman 

Principal, Maryland School for the Blind 
Miss Dorothy Misbach Workshop Coordinator 

Consultant in the Education of the Visually Handicapped 

State of California, Department of Education 




















Mr. Charles Woodcock Exhibit Coordinator 

Principal, Oregon State School for the Blind 
Mr. Byron Berhow Superintendent, Washington State School for the Blind 
Miss Mae Davidow Overbrook School for the Blind 
Mrs. Orilla Pratt North Carolina State School for the Blind and Deaf 
Mr. Paul C. Mitchell Assistant Principal, New York 
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Proposed +¢mendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the AAITE 


To be presented and voted upon at the 
AAIB Convention in June 1958 at Van- 
couver, Washington. 


Article IV — Officers —of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the American As- 
sociation of Instructors of the Blind shall 
be amended to read: 


“The affairs of the Association shall be 
conducted by a Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors shall consist of the im- 
mediate Past President and the following 
to be elected at each biennial meeting: 
President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 


Results of Wrestling 


By Bill English, 


The high point of the athletic year for 
twenty-eight schools for ,the blind came 
with their participation in the three annual 
wrestling tournaments. The North Central 
Association held their tournament at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, on Feb. 7-8. The 
Southwestern Association meet was held 
at Alamogordo, New Mexico, on Feb. 15, 
and the Eastern group held their tourney 
in Philadelphia on Mar. 7-8. The total of 
twenty-eight participating schools is a new 
high for these affairs. Great strides have 
been made since the first of these tourna- 
ments was staged in 1947 in Baltimore. 
This was the first E.A.A.B. tournament. 

Missouri completely dominated the 
North Central meet. New Mexico was 
again the victor in the Southwestern Con- 
ference, and the E.A.A.B. had their first 
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five directors. Their duties shall be as in- 
dicated by their respective titles. The 
President is to be the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. No president or vice- 
president shall succeed himself in office, 
and the term of any officer shall be two 
years, or until his successor is elected.” 

“The Board of Directors shall have the 
authority to appoint an Executive Sec- 
retary, whose duties and responsibilities 
will be directed by said Board.” 


Section 6 of the By-Laws 


Increase the annual dues from four 
dollars ($4.00) to five dollars ($5.00), 
beginning the 1958-59 year. 


“Vounmmaments 


Sports Editor 


tie for the team championship between 
Overbrook and Virginia. Team results of 
each conference tournament are as fol- 
lows: 


North Central 


Missouri 129 Nebraska 35 
Illinois 46 Minnesota 24 
Iowa 46 Kentucky 11 
Michigan 42 South Dakota 11 
Kansas 36 Wisconsin 11 

Southwestern 
New Mexico 66 Oklahoma 20 
Arkansas 50 Tennessee 7 
Colorado 30 Arizona 5 
Texas 28 

Eastern 

Overbrook 64 North Carolina 20 
Virginia 64 | Western Pennsylvania 17 
West Virginia 59 Perkins 16 
Maryland 43 Connecticut 8 


New York Institute 37 New York 6 
Ohio 37 
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1958 


June 6-Aug. 8—Teacher Preparation Program in the Education of Blind Children, 


Summer Term, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


June 16-July 19—Teacher Preparation Program in the Education of Blind Children, Sum- 
mer Term, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota (includes 
workshop on “Educational Procedures and School Curriculum Adapta- 
tion with Blind Children”). 


June 18-Aug. 2—Teacher Training Program in Education of the Blind, Summer Term, 
Wayne State University, College of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


June 22-26—AAIB 44th Biennial Convention, Washington State School for the 
Blind, Vancouver, Washington. 


June 23-27—Institute on “The Blind Child in the Classroom,” University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado (in cooperation with the American Foundation for 
the Blind, Denver Public Schools, and Colorado State Department of 
Education, Division of Mental Health and Special Institutions). 


June 30—Fifth Annual Conference on Exceptional Children, Area: “Visually 


Handicapped Children,” University of Idaho, College of Education, 
Department of Psychology, Moscow, Idaho. 


June 23-Aug. 1—Teacher Preparation Program in the Education of Blind Children, Sum- 
mer Term, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California (in- 
cludes a special workshop on “The Blind Student in the Junior-Senior 
High School,” July 18-August 1). 


June 30-July 11—Workshop for Houseparents in Residential Schools for the Blind, 
Oregon School for the Blind, Salem, Oregon. (Sponsored by the 
AAIB and the American Foundation for the Blind). 


June 30-July 18—Workshop on “Orientation and Mobility for Blind Children,” Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado (in cooperation with the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Denver Public Schools, and Colorado State 
Department of Education, Division of Mental Health and Special 
Institutions ). 


-June 30-Aug. 8—Teacher Preparation Program in the Education of Blind Children, Sum- 


mer Term, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York (includes a special 
workshop on “The Education of Deaf-Blind Children,” June 30-July 8). 


July 8-25—Arts and Crafts Workshop of Instructors of the Blind, Hunter College, 
New York, New York. (Sponsored by the AAIB and the American 
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Foundation for the Blind, and the Hunter College Graduate Program 


of Teacher Education). 


July 14-Aug. 8—University of Wisconsin Workshop for Teachers of the Visually 
Handicapped, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


July 27-Aug. 1—AAWB 32nd Convention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Aug. § 10-22—Workshop for Houseparents in Residential Schools for the Blind, 
North Carolina School for the Blind and Deaf, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
(Sponsored by the AAIB and the American Foundation for the Blind). 





(Please send dates of conferences, workshops, etc., to the Editor, V. R. Carter, 
RFD No. 5, Muskogee, Oklahoma, for publication.) 


Peabody Conference on 
“Jeacher “(raining 


A conference on Peabody's regional pro- 
gram of training for teachers of blind chil- 
dren was held February 28 and March 1. 
Superintendents of residential schools for 

‘the blind of 15 states in the region were 
invited. Eleven superintendents and one 
principal representing twelve states at- 
tended. Twelve other interested persons 
brought the conference. attendance to 
twenty-four. 

The Southern Regional Education Board 
joined Peabody in the sponsorship of the 
conference. Mr. W. C. Geer, Head, Pro- 
gram for the Education of Exceptional 
Children, represented the SREB. 

The aim of the conference was to ac- 
quaint the superintendents with Peabody's 
training program; its facilities; its back- 
ground; the staff; the students; and present 
and future plans. In achieving this aim, 
a program of tours and discussions was 
provided. 

The conference opened with a talk by 
Mr. W. C. Geer. Mr. Geer sketched the 
history of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion board which started with a small 
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group of individuals in 1947. In that 
early post-war year, the Southern states 
were faced with large numbers of return- 
ing servicemen seeking education in 
schools that were already full and that had 
limited specialized programs. This south- 
ern region group conceived the idea of 
regional planning in higher education in 
the South. There developed the Southern 
Regional Education Board, identical in 
membership with the states represented in 
the Southern States Governor's Confer- 
ence. 

Recommendations have since been 
brought to SREB for the establishment of 
many regional programs. In each case, 
the ideas for potential programs have been 
studied and appraised. The philosophy 
has been that no regional program should 
be undertaken where states themselves 
could efficiently provide their own pro- 
grams. 

In 1950, the Board was asked to look 
into the field of education for exceptional 
children. It was decided to make a formal 
study and Peabody College was requested 
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to do this. In 1954 Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn, 
with the help of Mr. Geer, then associated 
with the Nashville Public Schools, under- 
took an extensive but quickly implemented 
study. In the area of the blind the study 
revealed a shortage of teachers, that many 
teachers then employed lacked specialized 
training, and that only occasional summer 
courses in teacher training were available 
in the South. 

SREB felt this problem warranted re- 
gional planning. They then sought to de- 
velop criteria for the establishment of a 
regional training program in the various 
area of exceptionality. Two groups met 
to establish criteria. One group was com- 
prised of representatives of national 
agencies and another of directors of col- 
lege programs in special education. 

Both groups developed virtually the 
same criteria: that at the training facility 
there should be available both bachelors 
and master’s degree programs; that the 
program should be established where re- 
sources available would include residential 
and day school facilities, medical services, 
and related resources and facilities. 


The next step was to find college set- 
tings where the established criteria could 
be met. Dr. Leo Cain was employed to 
survey southern colleges to locate ap- 
propriate settings for the program. Sixteen 
colleges were considered, studied, and a re- 
port and recommendations made. Several 
regional programs resulted, Peabody's 
program of training teachers of blind 
children being one of the more fully de- 
veloped at this time. 

In his discussion of this background of 
the Peabody program, Mr. Geer paid trib- 
ute to the American Foundation for the 
Blind. It has been operating on regional 
planning lines for some time and has 
agreed to subsidize the Peabody Regional 


program for three years. The Foundation - 


has provided financial support for a full- 
time professorship, for five-year-round 
scholarships, and for summer scholarships. 
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Consultative and other specialized assist- 
ance has been given. 

Dr. Lloyd M. Dunn gave the conference 
participiants further background and in- 
creased perspective for consideration of 
the Peabody program. Dr. Dunn described 
the program, staff, and facilities for train- 
ing teachers of exceptional children. He 
enumerated and described the areas of 
specialization and the type of course se- 
quence and practical experiences available 
to students in training. Training pro- 
grams are available for teachers of the 
mentally retarded, for speech correction, 
for teachers of crippled children, for ad- 
ministrators of special education, for doc- 
toral candidates in mental retardation and 
for administrators in special education. 

The resources of the University Center 
are available to Peabody in the implemen- 
tation of these programs. These resources 
include: Vanderbilt University and Van- 
derbilt Medical School; the Joint Univer- 
sity Library and Research facilities; the 
University of Tennessee School for Social 
Work; the Bill Wilkerson Speech and 
Hearing Center (now housed in a new 
multi-million dollar physical plant). 

Additional Ph.D. programs in special 
education and a program in the education 
of the gifted may be added shortly, to make 
Peabody’s offerings virtually as complete 
as any in the nation. 

With this background for the considera- 
tion of Peabody’s program for the train- 
ing of teachers of blind children, the pro- 
gram was described in some detail by S. 
C. Ashcroft. While programs are planned 
to meet the individual needs of degree 
candidates for specialization and certifica- 
tion, all students are expected to complete 
the basic course sequence. 

Three courses in educational proced- 
ures and methods for blind children are 
presented. The first course deals with 
an introduction to blindness, the history 
of the blind and their education, with 
principles, philosophy, practices, and prob- 
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lems in the education of blind children in 
the various types of educational programs. 
The second course in the sequence deals 
with specialized methods and materials 
and with appropriate curricular adapta- 
tions in the education of visually handi- 
capped children. The final course in this 
sequence deals with curriculum develop- 
ment; measurement and evaluation; edu- 
cational and psychological research; per- 
sonal, educational, and vocational counsel- 
ing in programs for blind children. 

One course is presented in which the 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene and care of 
the eye are studied. The medical aspects 
of the course are presented by an ophthal- 
mologist of Vanderbilt University. An 
educator is present throughout the course t 
present the educational implications. 

Two courses in Braille are required. Th 
first of these courses deals largely with 
mastery of the Braille code for the prepara- 
tion of classroom materials. The second 
course deals with the study of equipment, 
the actual preparation of materials, and 
with teaching methods. Arithmetic, music, 
tnd special problems in presenting the 
school curricula are studied. 

One course is presented in educational 
procedures for partially seeing children. 
The specialized methods, .materials, anc 
equipment are presented for teaching chil- 
dren with useful vision. 

Student teaching experiences with blind 
children in both day and residential school 
settings are available. Student teaching 
of partially seeing children is given in the 
Nashville Public School System. During 
summer school, Peabody's Demonstration 
school it utilized for student teaching ex- 
periences with both blind and partially 
seeing children. 

The remainder of the conference was de- 
voted to observations of the facilities and 
discussion. The. visitors had an opportun- 
ity to see the facilities utilized in the pro- 
inaaiions centered in the problems of 
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recruitment, selection, training and place- 
ment of trainees. 

Points made in the discussions included: 

1. The need is greatest for elementary 
academic teachers. 

2. A limited number of blind persons 
should be trained, since each school 
needs to keep a realistic ratio of blind 
to sighted staff members. 

3. Some ways must be developed to keep 
trainees in the south. They are like- 
ly to be attracted to non-southern 
sections of the country because of 
salary differentials. 

4. Desired are potentially good teachers 
of sighted children who have special- 
ized interests, knowledges, and skills 
for working with blind boys and girls. 

5. Superintendents are interested in re- 
cruiting for and placing trainees from 
the program. 

6. The schools will be very willing to 
have the students-in-training spend 
time with them as intern-teachers as 
a part of their training if such a pro- 
gram can be worked out. 


7. Superintendents seemed favorably 
impressed with the training courses, 
sequence, facilities, and total program. 


8. Many steps for recruiting able stud- 
ents for the program were suggested, 
such as: leaves of absence for faculty 
members needing further training 
and local recruiting efforts at nearby 
colleges and universities. 

This conference on Peabody's regional 
program of training for teachers of blind 
children was stimulating and productive. 
In the future, other conferences of this 
type will be held. Participation should be 
expanded to include many others who ad- 
minister programs in the education of 
blind children. The present conference 
sets a useful and promising precedent. 
Samuel C. Ashcroft, Assistant Professor 

Special Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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Residential Schools 























































































































Houseparents . 

Teachers and Staff Total 
Marglend ~......................... 35* 15* 50* 
lowa ......... 27* 18* 45* 
Kentucky 21* 12* 33* 
North Carolina 56* 4 60 
Western Pennsylvania 30* 5 35 
Florida ........ 28* 1 29 
Kansas 21* 8 29 
Texas 28* 1 29 
South Carolina 23* 4 27 
Minnesota 21* 2 23 
Oklahoma 18* 5 - 23 
Colorado 17* 2 19 
New Mexico 19* a 19 
Georgia na ae 1 16 
Arizona .. 13* 2 15 
Mississippi 15* ein 15 
Idaho ...... 9* 1 10 
Royer-Greaves 9* i 9 
Utah ... 8* 1 9 
North Dakota 8* sain 8 
Montana yg ne 7 
Perkins 50 10 60 
Overbrook 46 2 48 
Sane 33 3 36 
Missouri ........ 21 12 33 
Illinois .. .... 30 eee 30 
New York Testitwte -..............<.c..cccccccecscsecssececesonies 27 3 30 
Ohio ...... 25 4 29 
bcc, eeccl e A  een E EE See 18 10 28 
Arkansas 20 5 25 
New York State ae 17 8 25 
Alabama 23 pre 23 
Oak Hill (Connecticut) 20 1 21 
Tennessee 20 1 21 
Virginia ass 21 si 21 
(E120) 15 | 2 ea ie ACER Sea Se RM EN Pore ROE peG RSET Aes 18 me) 18 
Oregon .... i oinineialipienkwse paca 11 7 18 
Went Virginia ......................... 18 ns 18 
GReRRpRRRRR 528 6 oF Sh a FS ot a a al a 15 2 17 


*100% Membership 
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Staff Total 
Nebraska 14 2 16 
Wisconsin .. 14 : 16 
Indiana 14 1 15 
I TI naan sen nccecisteececsewincnenie 8 1 9 
Louisiana Negro .......... 8 8 
Montana .... 7 7 
Ontario (Canada) 7 7 
Jericho Hill (Canada) 6 6 
Lavelle ; 6 sas 6 
Halifax (Canada) 1 1 2 
946 157 1103 

Public Schools 

ELTA AT RLM NDC TET EE Niet 18 18 
EEA eR ee Ame et RTT ee t 12 awe 12 
ESSER Ear aie ae nee mae PRR Oz 3 _ 3 
i. ciick joa sash lcchaesseorabeadnceincanictaien 1 1 
ic a 1 1 
SST ES RnR Rc ee aT eT 1 1 
i Ee a nO 1 1 
Bowoleline, Mlass..............-......0..0.0.ccceccnccenessencncsseceaceoeee 1 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio..................... 1 1 
Clifton, N. J............. 1 1 
ERE oor eerie meen ee 1 1 
I ii ics sodschcte lt ab dadinn siecnabadondsscidaownn. 1 1 
I ess xcesceinisnlboantiusiccabceusad tnaseealcaab 1 1 
ERAN ER eran eT LER E 1 1 
a caiscciassncicckciniwie dana acesdecespedacien heen 1 1 
Green Bay, Wis. sl cabanas abate tails 1 1 
IIE MI desis enncescvcniccnnseecicscosecsnnceoneceessensusdiccsisus 1 1 
Maas MR SE nace cee 1 1 
oe hy | Ce (a cs a een 1 1 
NN INI ccs isan alsasonattiw cbnalaeeubahiovanncaatuinc 1 1 
ETE TOR OO ET IONE wee re 1 1 
I oo, sncninsa scsicsssacidubsanncvatadanooninadeantucans 1 1 
rete pees ps TAROT OTROS 1 1 
iden sins ecu aaaaaicvln asians 1 1 
2 sch a sicninpsabdichcscdea niece pmcclsbascdete 1 1 
| ea TLS Te 1 1 
EE enn R-tolbe aire Tere ee 1 1 
I sea nconinnscrovicantntiechcadontinsbe Lansignaibotng 1 1 
2 5s caaslceiacy saitanonactonaeeoodletadlanseasabid 1 1 
I ccc anne aca al cata a 1 1 
STOR TAA 1 1 
RN cc niicmisisciosassnciidasdnidisdadanbidssds dewsnealans 1 1 
I i aresteinasineierehs ceed hows ainigcadasinibisaneeeise 1 1 
INI i sescedeiincantannotessenswenbehcatbobecasudibenbhe 1 1 
5a i cncckapeipcilsiinlancksuaibacn tamebidecattaid 1 1 
Toledo, Ohio............. 1 1 

NN TNs asseitsinaceiowsco sncecescoeaiuiiaiadonsadenapiiees 1 1. 
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and Staff Total 
RR oR Ne Oe ae a 1 > 1 
Wilmington, Dela...................2.....sescssseceseeecseeeeeeeeeeeee 1 1 
WHEE Wiseiccenn li 1 1 
Wheeling, Ill 1 1 
71 71 

St. Depts. of Education, Educational Depts. of Commissions, 
Other Educational Agencies 
N. J. Commission for Blind 11 1 12 
Nebr. Services to Blind................-----+--sccceecesseseeeseseeee eee 4 4 
Dela. Commission for Blind..................2-----s:eeeeeeeee++ 1 1 2 
Fairfax Co. Nursery School for Blind...................... 2 2 
Calif. St. Dept. of Education....................2..-2.1ee- ati 1 
Mass. St. Dept. of Education...............-..---scccceseeeeeeees sees 1 
Peabody College for Teachers.............--..-.----+::-s:e0000 1 1 
N. Y. St. Dept. of Education 1 1 
Pa. St. Dept. of Education.....................-:-20---+ ie 1 1 
R. I. St. Dept. of Education................2-2.2-2-.1.1cseeceeee oo 1 1 
San Francisco St. College................--.-:::-:ssesseecseeseeceee eee 1 1 
15 12 27 
Miscellaneous Agencies, Libraries, Individuals 

SATs I isis capac itin ctcsccnicicansoimiididitenan shan 9 9 

ac es CNET STEN AS OCR TOO ETE RTT a 9* 9* 
Christian Record Ass’0.............-..-----s---s-sececeeeseeeeeseeseees ence 2 2 
National Federation...................-.-..---.0c-ssssecscscessesseseees nee 2 2 
Arkansas Enterprises..............-.-..-.-:scse-ssseeseeceesseeesesees ease 1 1 
American Bible Society 1 1 
C.N.LB. Library................ it 1 1 
Cleveland Public Library.............2..-..--2-::scesceceeeeeeeessee sees 1 1 
Detroit Public Library PROT: estan eteeds SBE ter AAT TP 1 1 
Hadley School for the Blind ........... scidactbpinecdoesesibaa wit 1 1 
City College of N.Y. Library..................-s-scececceseseeees sees 1 1 
New York Public Library............. 1 1 
Philadelphia Public Library.....................2---sseceseesseeeee eos 1 1 
St. Louis Public Library ................2...eeececececesseeseeeeeees eee 1 1 
Miscellaneous Individuals..........................20------ bz 5 5 
; 0 37 37 
GRAND TOTAL Membership........................---+ 1,032 205 1,238 
Total Membership, 1956-1957...........-...-2-.+-1---+0+-+ 1,164 





*100% Membership 
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TO PUT IT BRIEFLY | 


News and Views from the Field 


Journalistic adage: "Be brisk, be brief, be bright, be right!" 











At Sixth Grade Youth 
Congress 


It is curiously touching and exciting 
to watch a sixth grader ardently defend his 
position on the abolition of nuclear tests 
or the extension of prison reform in our 
federal penitentiaries. Subjects of such na- 
tional and international scope would seem 
to be quite remote from the experiences 
of eleven and twelve-year-olds. However, 
this was not the case in a sixth grade 
“youth congress” that was held at Perkins 
School for the Blind last spring. Four sixth 
grades from four other gerater Boston com- 
munities joined the Perkins sixth grade 
in an attempt to simulate legislative proc- 
esses. In all, some sixty delegates convened 
‘on Tuesday, May 14, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and voting on some thirty-nine 
bills that had been previously considered 
in the several classes. These bills were re- 
ferred to five committees which were some- 
what analagous to those of our Federal 
Congress. The parliamentary procedures 
employed were as close an approximation 
to those used in governmental legislative 
bodies as was practical. The Perkins dele- 
gation, acting as an ad hoc rules committee, 
made up a list of rules for the general 
sessions and for the committee meetings. 
These were presented to the “congress” in 
the opening general session and were dis- 
cussed and voted on. This was followed 
by the nomination, election, and installa- 
tion of the officers and then by an ad- 
journment to the respective committee 
meetings. 

Some six months before that politically 
monumental (for the sixty youthful 
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solons) May 14, a dozen letters were sent 
out to as many principals and superin- 
tendents asserting proudly the existence of 
an idea and imploring humbly as to 
whether there was some teacher of a sixth 
grade in their school who might be inter- 
ested in exploring a little unknown terri- 
tory. At the time it was extremely vague 
as to what this “congress” would be or 
who would come to it. It was another 
month before the letters were read and 
postcards returned, followed by telephone 
calls and more letters; and finally a meeting 
of six interested (and speculative) teach- 
ers who spent three hours of a wintery eve- 
ning trying to figure out what a sixth 
grade “youth congress” might possibly be. 
These possibilities were brought back to 
their students and the groundwork for that 
far off day in May was unceremoniously 
begun. For about four months, these stud- 
ents read newspapers and magazines, 
listened to radio and television, and dis- 
cussed the various issues that were. going 
to be written up in the form of bills. As 
each group came up with new ideas they 
were passed on to the others, and the ex- 
changes proved to be multilaterally excit- 
ing. The directed nature of the work 
vitalized the current events programs for 
all of the classes involved. 

In an attempt to gain perspective, the 
Perkins sixth grade spent a day observing 
the Massachusetts General Court and its 
committees, and in talking with a few of 
the state representatives and senators. 
They were fortunate in hearing committee 
discussions on two of the bills that were 
to go before their own “congress”: those 


having to do with the abolition of capital 


punishment and with the fluoridation of 
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drinking water. This trip proved to be 
an excellent preview of some of the situa- 
tions that they would soon become em- 
broiled in themselves. 

The value of these months of preparation 
was seen quite dramatically throughout the 
day of the “congress.” Somehow the twin 
bolts of planning and spontaneity had 
struck in the same place. The opening 
moments of shyness, timidity, and parlia- 
mentary faux pas carried through the 
opening exercises and into the committee 
meetings. But the ice was soon broken 
by such austere subjects as automation, im- 
migration quotas, blue laws, and adolescent 
curfews. From then on, except for an 
extended interruption for recreational ac- 
tivities and a picnic lunch, the cry. “Mr. 
Chairman!” became a veritable chorus. 
The rhetoric ranged all the way from per- 
sonal invective to the cold quoting of 
sanctimonius statistics. There was so much 
to be said on each bill that time limits had 
to be repeatedly invoked, discussions 
halted, and votes taken even though many 
delegates were still anxious to speak. Of 
the thirty-nine bills given to the five com- 
mittees, twenty-two were given favorable 
recommendations and of these, in spite of 
the fact that the time limit on the final 
session was extended over an hour, only 
nine were fully considered and voted upon. 

A brief listing of the several commit- 
tees and some of the bills that were pre- 
sented will give the reader some idea of 
the breadth of the coverage of this “cong- 
ress” and of the months of preparation that 
preceded it. This is not to say that every 
student went into all of the bills, but that 
they were familiar with the existence of 
actual pending legislation, that they had 
had the opportunity to study some of these 
proposals rather closely, and that they be- 
came vitally involved in the discussions 
that took place throughout the “congress.” 

The Health and Education Committee 
took up the fluoridation of drinking water, 
Federal aid to education, prison reform, a 
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juvenile curfew, etc. The Interior Affairs 
Committee acted on the questions of bill- 
boards on highways, Indian reservations, 
postal rate increases, housing, and slum 
clearance. The Judiciary Affairs Commit- 
tee discussed age qualifications for voting, 
capital punishment, statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, and state control of “give- 
away” television programs. The Defense 
and Foreign Affairs Committee argued the 
questions having to do with immigration 
quotas, foreign aid, tests of nuclear weap- 
ons, and armed services cuts. And the 
Labor and Mercantile Affairs Commit- 
tee considered a sales tax, automation, the 
“blue laws,” the “right to work” proposals, 
and prohibition of tobacco products. 

Each delegation prepared for this “cong- 
ress” in its own way, depending on cir- 
cumstances. For some, it was a voluntary 
after-school project held in conjunction 
with their current events program. For 
others, it was a regular part of their social 
studies program. In any case, many related 
subjects were automatically integrated into 
some of the areas. One class, for example, 
was studying water and they became the 
chief sponsor of the fluoridation bill. An- 
other came from a community through 
which the state is planning to put a toll 
road despite the overwhelming objections 
of the local residents. All of the students 
were encouraged to collect relevant maga- 
zine and newspaper clippings, to write 
short essays on those subjects that most 
interested them, and to discuss these issues 
with their parent and other interested eld- 
ers. Needless to say, all of them did not 
do all that was requested of them by their 
teachers and their classmates, but enough 
was done. As was mentioned above, the 
“congress” proceded without a letdown 
for over an hour after its scheduled closing 
without having taken final action on over 
half of its agenda. 

An evaluation, as such, seems hardly ap- 
propriate. It would be just as easy for 
the educational classicist to debunk its 








dramatic display it is would be for the 
progressivist to score its academic rigidity. 
Suffice it to say that there is much in 
education that can only be judged by a 
Gestalt impression which, for this “con- 
gress,” was the general feeling of students 
and teachers that the experience had been 
both exhilarating and elevating. 


Frank Garfunkel, Teacher 
Perkins School for the Blind 


‘Whe Field “rip 


A child’s most direct means of learning 
is by observing and doing. This is where 
the field trip comes in because the observ- 
ing takes place outside the school and in 
the community. A field trip is a planned 
visit to a point outside the regular class- 
room. Within our own school, we may 
take an organized group to see and study 
the heating system, the kitchen, the school 
dairy, carpentry shop, broomshop, shoe- 
shop, or to the printing shop. Thus, we 
may make field trips within walking dis- 
tance of the classroom. The class may 
study trees in the school yard or note any 
soil erosion. The distinguishing fact about 
a field trip is that students get their ex- 
periences in the field and not in the class- 
room. 

An over-all picture shows that the na- 
tion’s schools are making field trips a regu- 
lar part of their curriculum, though some 
schools make pitifully inadequate use of 
it as a teaching procedure. The Los Angeles 
Schools published a catalog of school 
journeys in which 150 trips are noted. The 
school system in Greensboro, N. C., has a 
“Nature Trail” eight miles out of the city. 
The primary objective of it is to demon- 
strate the balance in nature with emphasis 
on soil and water conservation. 

Now what is the over-all procedure of 
a field trip? What preparations must be 
made by teacher and students? 
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Since the field trip may take considerable 
class time, it must always justify itself in 
terms of educational gains. It must relate 
directly to the goals or objectives of the 
school or the curriculum. 

Whar planning is required? The deci- 
sion to make the trip may be planned co- 
operatively by teachers, students, and 
sometimes parents. What do the children 
think about such a trip? Can they give 
good reasons for the possible value of the 
trip? What does the teacher think? Does 
this particular class need such a trip as 
much as last year’s class did? Have these 
same children already taken such a trip 
for another purpose which also served to 
reach the same objectives now sought? 

Short trips around the school are easy 
and common, but trips within the com- 
munity are more trouble. It is much bet- 
ter to have a few well-planned trips than 
to take a large number of trips with hazy 
objectives in mind. 

Let us assume that it has been decided 
a certain field trip is warranted. What 
necessary trips should follow? 

1. Preliminary preparation: 

a. Make a preliminary survey. Select 

points of interest. 

b. Estimate length of time involved. 

c. Obtain consent from the adminis- 
tration. 

d. Decide who will go—entire class 
or a selected group. 

e. Make arrangements with authority 
at destination point. 

f. Plan transportation route and ar- 
range financing. 

g. Get parental consent, if necessary. 

2. Classroom preparation: 

a. Arouse students’ interest in the 
trip (discussion, photos, bulletin 
board ). 

b. Discuss with students the prob- 
lems the trip can help solve. 

c. Make clear to students the pur- 
poses of the trip. 

d. Work out with students specific 
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points to observe. 

e. Set up standards of safety and be- 
havior. 

f. Circulate materials they may use on 
trip. 

g. Give references for further study 
on trip. 

At the destination, brief the host guide 
of your purposes. Have a set of questions 
prepared in advance by the teacher and 
students so he will not lose the class ob- 
jectives. Be sure all students hear the 
guide, not just a few. Allow plenty of 
time for questions and answers. 

Back at school, the next steps may in- 
clude such things as: discussions, drama- 
tized experiences, research reading, and 
written reports of activities. Many creative 
activities may grow out of the trip— 
stories, arts, poems, etc. A sound film may 
extend the meaning. 

One of the most important phases of 
the follow-through is the evaluation. 
Students and teachers participate in the 
evaluation since they helped plan the trip. 
Discuss such questions as: 

1. Did the trip serve our purpose? 

2. What factors accounted for its suc- 

cess? 

3. Was there sufficient time? 

4. Were route and transportation sat- 

isfactory? 

5. In evaluating students’ growth as a 

result of the trip: 

a. Did the class see what they wanted 
to see? : 

b. What things did they like best? 

c. What things did they like least? 

d. Were any students disappointed? 
Why? 

e. Were attention and interest main- 
tained? 

f. Were the guide services adequate 
or deficient? 

g. Were there discipline problems 
that needed to be considered? 

The teacher should consider the follow- 
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ing points in her personal evaluation of 
the trip: 

1. Did the students develop new ap- 
preciations and attitudes? 

2. Are they more curious about finding 
out things for themselves? 

3. Has the trip affected their conduct? 

4. Did it simulate them to do more 
reading and give greater participa- 
tion in other things? 

Many schools keep a field trip file, in- 
cluding the teacher's comments and evalua- 
tions. Thus, if a teacher were considering 
a certain field trip, she might ask, “Did 
other teachers find this trip worth taking?” 

Here are some points to bear in mind. 
They apply to field trips taken by stud- 
ents of any age level: 

1. If we don’t know what we are look- 

ing for, we will not see it. 

2. To be effective, the field trip must 
contain some problem to be solved, 
some hypothesis to be tested. 

3. To observe intelligently, one must 
have a frame of logic, a philosophy 
of some kind. 

Some difficulties experienced in making 

field trips may be caused by: 
. Failure to make preparation. 

2. Poor planning of the details of the 
trip. 

3. Failure to maintain discipline. 

4. Problem of accidents. 

5. Covering too much ground. 

6. Inadequate planning of food period 
and rest period. 

7. Failure to see it as educational. 

8. Being too school-teacherish on the 
trip. 

9. Inadequate follow-through. 

10. Failure to keep records of the trip. 

The teacher who does not use the field 
trip as a medium of instruction is missing 
an opportunity to stimulate and inspire 
her pupils to better general classwork. 

Mrs. Myrtle C. Crockett, Teacher 
North Carolina School for the 
Blind and Deaf 
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74 Game for “Jotally 
Slind Gogs 


One major problem which the physical 
education instructor in a school for the 
blind must face is that of finding or de- 
vising activities especially adaptable to the 
totally blind child. The usual procedure 
is to modify or revise a standard game to 
provide some participation for those 
without sight in a class, with the bulk of 
the playing responsibility—and enjoyment 
—falling to the students who have usable 
vision. Though such a practice is often 
necessary, particularly when a class is com- 
posed mostly of partially sighted pupils, 
it is never fully satisfying to any con- 
scientious gym teacher. He is aware of the 
detrimental physical and emotional effects 
such compromise methods have upon his 
blind pupils; and he deplores the neces- 
sarily tight daily schedules of his school 
which do not permit him to have separate 
classes consisting entirely of totally blind 
members. His only alternative—space 
permitting—is to divide his classes, then 
present to the blind members activities 
in which eyesight is of no importance. But 
now he must discover or create such ac- 
tivities—not exactly a minor problem be- 
cause he knows that any successful game 
must contain such elements as the Ca- 
pacity to stimulate excitement, vigorous 
competitive action, teamwork, and oppor- 
tunities for deceptive strategy. 


The following paragraphs describe 
one such activity which my students and 
I have worked out at the Arkansas school: 

We call this game “Floor Ball.” The 
playing area is a gym floor about 30 by 60 
feet. Teams consist of four men each, 
which seems to be the adequate number 
for this area only, and may be enlarged 
or decreased -according to the available 
playing space. The instrument of play is 
a standard rubber gymnasium ball partially 
deflated. 


Positioning of Teams: A team is sta- 
tioned at each end of the playing area, 
each group facing the other. One member 
of a team takes a position forward of the 
others, with another player to his left and 
slightly behind, a third in a similar loca- 
tion at his right, and the fourth player di- 
rectly behind the forward and _ slightly 
farther back than the side players. Posi- 
tions may be altered, of course, one team 
choosing to describe a full diamond, an- 
other very nearly a straight line. 

Method of Play: Play is begun when a 
member of one team “serves” the ball 
toward the opposing team, rolling it as 
rapidly as possible. The opposite, or “re- 
ceiving” team attempts to intercept and re- 
turn the ball before it passes through their 
ranks and crosses over a predesignated goal 
line or strikes a wall behind them. Play 
continues until one team fails to stop the 
ball or until an infraction occurs. 

Serving: Choice of serving or receiving 
is initially determined by coin toss. There- 
after, each team is permitted five succes- 
sive serves alternately, as in net games. 
To insure an equal number of serves per 
team, winning scores must be either eleven 
or twenty-one. Serving should be rotated 
until, in a series of games, each player 
has had the privilege. In the event of 
“deuce” scores (10-10 or 20-20) the most 
skillful server of each team should be per- 
mitted one serve, alternately, until one 
team gains the two-point advantage re- 
quired to win. In successive games, the 
team which was last defeated is allowed 
the first-serve privilege, which they cannot 
refuse. 

Scoring: One point is awarded to the 
team which successfully serves or returns 
the ball completely through the other team 
and across the goal line. Other points are 
dependent upon the following technicali- 
ties: 

If Team A should serve or return the 
ball so quietly that Team B_ obviously 
could not locate it by sound, a point is 
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awarded to Team B. 

If a ball is “lost” by Team B after it has 
struck or been fumbled by a member of 
that team and does not cross the line de- 
fended by Team B but comes to rest with- 
in bounds, the referee shall call, “Lost 
ball,” and award a point to Team A. 

If a ball is served or returned through 
the air over more than half the distance 
of the playing area, or if it strikes the 
floor no more than a foot or so in front 
of the sending player and bounds through 
the air the majority of the distance to the 
receiving team, the referee shall award the 
receiving team a point. 

If the ball is served or returned while 
the sending team is making noise suffi- 
cient to cause the receiving team difficulty 
in hearing the ball, the latter is given a 
point. 

If either team serves or returns a ball 
“out of bounds,” the opposing team must 
receive a point. 

Note: It is well to remember that a 
player may experience trouble in remain- 
ing aware of his bodily position in relation 
to painted side boundaries or even to the 
side walls of a playing area. The instruc- 
tor, therefore, should mark with chalk, 
paint, or tape a point along both side 
boundaries of each team’s playing area— 
for example, halfway between each goal 
line and the midpoint of the entire play- 
ing area—and only those throws which 
cross the sidelines within these marked 
points should be considered out of bounds. 
A ball which is sharply angled but which 
does not cross a sideline until it has passed 
one of these points on the opposite team’s 
field should be considered playable and no 
“out of bounds” point should be scored. 
These points may be used, in addition, to 
designate the serving area for each team, 

‘thus compelling each team to serve from 
its backcourt. 

Suggestions: A ball should not be called 
lost so long as the referee perceives that 
there is a possibility of its being found by 
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the receiving team and returned to play. 
But if the ball is found after an appreci- 
able time lapse, and is still in bounds, the 
referee should call, “Still playing,” to in- 
form the opposite team that the ball is 
about to be returned. 

The degree of softness to which the ball 
should be deflated must be determined by 
trial. A “live” ball will not hug the floor 
closely enough to be heard easily and will 
rebound too readily from a receiving play- 
er’s hands. But a ball which has been de- 
flated too much more often rolls “dead,” 
particularly after rebounding from a play- 
er’s grasp, and halts play. It should be soft 
enough to cling to the floor during a fast 
roll but still capable of bouncing a little 
when dropped. 

We have no requirements to limit the 
physical position a player may assume. 
One boy may prefer to stand, another may 
kneel, while a third may lie at right angle 
to the presumed path of the ball. Gener- 
ally, though, a good team merely crouches 
low and shifts en masse into the pathway 
of the oncoming ball. 

The important thing is that this is a 
game exclusively for the totally blind. A 
partially sighted boy, blindfolded, is usually 
amusingly inept at it. Sighted boys may 
be used, though, to locate lost balls or 
balls which have scored, and return them 
to servers. It hardly needs to be said that 
the first requirement of the game is abso- 
lute silence on the part of spectators and 
participants while the ball is in play. 


R. E. Hartman, Teacher 
Arkansas School for the Blind 





Paul C. Mitchell, Assistant Principal of 
the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, has announced a summer 
workshop for instructors of arts and crafts 
courses for the blind. Mr. Mitchell, who 
also serves as an instructor in the gradu- 
ate school of Hunter College, issues this 
statement with regard to the course: “The 
course will be a comprehensive survey of 











the field of arts and crafts, for teachers 
and workers with all age groups of the 
visually handicapped. It will consist of 
principles and methods of teaching arts 
and crafts, seminar, supervised field trips 
and project work with emphasis on stu- 
dent participation through actual laborato- 
ry, observation and practice. Provision will 
be made to give attention to particular 
interests of teachers participating in the 
workshop. Ample time will be available 
for study and for enjoying the cultural 
resources of New York City.” 


There are scholarships available for this 
course, which is jointly sponsored by the 
American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind and the American Foundation for 
the Blind. Full information with regard 
to application blank, scholarship, tuition, 
and details of the work to be offered 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. 
Mitchell at the Office of Special Education, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Those interested should not 
delay. The dates for the course will be 
July 8-25, 1958. 


“The Golden Decade,” lead article of 
the May issue, by Paul C. Mitchell, de- 
scribes up-to-date methods and means of 
educating blind children. How many of 
us have ever paused to consider the count- 
less hours of thought, experimentation, re- 
search, and trial-and-error which have ac- 
cumulated to this movement over almost 
one and three-quarter centuries since the 
first school in which a blind child was edu- 
cated? We may remember how backward 
our methods may have been twenty years 
ago, and we may read of the primitive 
schools of the 19th century. But, we 
should ever remember that the men who 
gave of their lives to their primary devo- 
tion, the education of the blind, did so 
with seriousness of intent and purpose, 
and possibly may have performed a better 
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job with the means at hand than we, today, 
are doing. We have the advantage in 
that we may take the good and discard the 
bad from all that has gone before us. 
Let us continue to choose wisely. 


Nelson Coon, librarian at Perkins School 
for the Blind, has forwarded an interest- 
ing sketch with regard to the first pupil 
in a school for the blind. This event was 
a giant stride in our educational field 
which perhaps has not yet been equalled. 
Following is Mr. Coon’s account of this 
first pupil: 

FRANCOIS LE SUEUR 

Reading the histories of the education 
of blind youth, one is well aware that out- 
standing blind people became central fig- 
ures in the world of affairs, and often 
attained a level of education (cf. Saunder- 
son) far beyond the average of their time. 
Today we all know personally outstanding 
examples of accomplishment by those who 
were educated in schools for the blind and, 
latterly, in public school classes. It is 
interesting in this connection for us to 
think back to the first pupil of the first 
school for the blind in the world, who 
made a place for himself because of this 
special education and thus brought re- 
pute to the school. That one was Francois 
Le Sueur, a member of the first group of 
pupils educated by Valentine Haily. 

Francois was born in Paris in 1766 and 
was blind at infancy. His parents were 
so poor they were obliged to place the 
boy at the door of churches, as a beggar, 
as was then the custom. Here, when he 
was eighteen, he was found by Haiiy, and 
taken to his school to be educated. In 
school, within a period of only three 
months, he learned to read from the em- 
bossed books, to come to know geography, 
arithmetic, ‘history, and music. So apt was 
he that, within a short time, he took an 
examination before a government officer 
and was granted permission to act as a 
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teacher in the growing school. Before 
long, his competence and understanding 
being so great, he was made a housemaster 
and soon, as well, came to handle all the 
money for the school, as sort of bursar. 
His ability with figures, his honesty, and 
personality gave him great prestige. His 
example as a student and later as a teacher 
was helpful to the school, and we can well 
raise our hats to Francois Le Sueur, first 
successful pupil in the first school for the 
blind. 

The date of his death in unknown, but 
we do know that, in later life, he became 
a pensioner of the Quince-vingt. An 
original copperplate engraving, showing 
Francois in the school, surrounded by edu- 
cational equipment, is possibly the only 
picture known of the Hai institution. 
This original, offered for sale sometime 
between 1785 and 1800, is now to be 
found in the Blindiana picture collection 
at the Perkins School for the Blind. 


Nelson Coon, Librarian 
Perkins School for the Blind 


Two workshops for houseparents are 
being scheduled this summer, one on the 
West Coast and one on the East. They 
are being sponsored by the A.A.LB., with 
financial assistance by the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. Following is in- 
formation on both workshops: 

West Coast—Oregon State School for 
the Blind, Salem Oregon, in cooperation 
with Willamette University—June 30- 
July 11, 1958—Everett E. Wilcox, Co- 
ordinator. 

East Coast—North Carolina School for 
the Blind and Deaf, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lin—August 10-22, 1958—Egbert N. 
* Peeler, Coordinator. 


Presenting “that idea” to a professional 
journal may be the presumed insurmount- 
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able obstacle which causes many a worth- 
while idea to die aborning, and the genius 
of many to pass unknown. Dr. Lloyd E. 
McCann of Butler University presents some 
worthwhile ideas on the subject in Phé 
Delta Kappan magazine for January, 1958. 
He states, in part: 

“The beginning writer for the educa- 
tional magazines often feels the need for 
“how to do it” suggestions. The chief 
purpose of educational writing, of course, 
is the improvement of educational prac- 
tice. But when a teacher (or any kind of 
an educator) has an idea to share with 
the teaching profession, he, like the pro- 
fessional writer, needs to know ways to 
write which promote reader interest and 
understanding. And for every teacher 
with an idea, there is a first time for maga- 
zine writing. When that first time comes, 
the teacher needs to know something about 
how to organize his efforts and get his 
writing project under way. 

“Many educational writers have to 
stumble around in a journalistic half-dark 
until they discover some of the better ways 
to write for the educational journals. Yet 
there are a few principles of article writ- 
ing that are simple enough to be treated 
briefly, vital enough to be valuable to the 
teacher-who-would-be-writer, and little 
published enough to justify their enumera- 
tion. 

“Few of these principles are new, but 
all of them need to be applied directly to 
the problems of educational writing. Many 
of the principles of journalistic feature 
writing apply also to educational writing. 

“The problems which beginning writers 
for the educational journals face are fa- 
miliar to writers of all kinds. The novice 
needs to know: 

“1. How to write what he wants to say. 

“2. How to locate an outlet (market) 

for his article. 

“3. How to present his manuscript to 
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an editor in a way which improves 
its chances of acceptance. 


“Published ideas do not usually arrive 
full-blown. When they are not the end- 
products of a survey, of an experiment, or 
of a patiently developed classroom or ad- 
ministrative technique, they may begin as 
a vague idea and a feeling of uneasiness. 
How, in any of these cases, does the 
novice get his ideas into presentable form? 


“One of the basic essentials is to keep 
track of ideas. Many original ideas and 
experiences are forgotten or lost. To pro- 
tect these materials, professional writers 
often become habitual notebook and diary 
keepers. Other experienced writers keep 
files of ideas. 


“Many writers prefer a more orderly 
method of preserving materials than is 
afforded by notebook, personal diary, or 
miscellaneous accumulation. They jot 
down subjects, paragraphs, key sentences, 
titles, and even vocabulary, on 3” by 5” 
cards. They record observation and in- 
formation in the same way. All of these 
cards are filed by subject. Then when the 
key idea—the hook to hang your hat on— 
is found, the accumulated material is ready 
to be organized for use in writing. 


“This orderly practice of accumulating 
materials is valuable, either to provide a 
store of publishable ideas, or to assist in 
developing and elaborating a central idea. 
When the main idea for an article has 
been selected, the writer can develop it 
further by observation, investigation, ex- 
periment, or other activity that increases 
jts interest or value. Materials developed 
by these activities ought to find their way 
into the note file and thence into the final 
manuscript. 

“Once the beginner has a stock of ideas, 
the next step is one of applying sound 
principles of composition. The ideas 
should be presented as clearly and cogent- 
ly and directly as possible. If there is any 
doubt about how to do this, it is no dis- 
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grace to refer to any of the good composi- 
tion handbooks or writing manuals. All 
of the handbooks talk about unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis—although they 
don’t always use those terms. 


“These three characteristics of all good 
writing can never be violated in magazine 
writing without risk, and seldom without 
loss of writing effectiveness. The writer 
must stay on the subject—he cannot en- 
gage in parenthetical comments ‘by the 
way. The materials must be presented in 
a sequence that makes sense to the reader. 
And finally, some balance needs to be 
maintained between the space and promi- 
nence given to the most important ideas 
and those given to ideas of minor im- 
portance. A solid outline will often help 
preserve all three of these major principles 
of composition—unity, coherence, and 
emphasis.” 

Dr. McCann said much more which our 
space does not permit. If the Jowrnal is 
to be a better magazine tomorrow than it 
is today, you, the writers (experienced 
and potential), will make it so. 


V. R. Carter, Editor 
The International Journal for 
the Education of the Blind 


Notice 


The Journal is receiving a number of 
orders for complete back files of the maga- 
zine. Unfortunately, two issues are com- 
pletely out of stock. Do any of our read- 
ers have copies of Volume I, No. 3 (Febru- 
ary, 1952) or Volume VI, No. 1 (October, 
1956)? We will be glad to pay $1.00 
apiece for copies of these issues. Send 
the copies to: Miss Marjorie S. Hooper, 
Managing Editor, International Journal for 
the Education of the Blind, 1839 Frankfort 
Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky, and pay- 
ment will be made promptly. 
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